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13. — Elements of Moral Philosophy ; Analytical, Synthetical, and 
Practical. By Hubbard Winslow. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 480. 

This is, so far as we know, a unique treatise, and enters on its 
sphere of service without a rival. It is " synthetical and practical," 
much more than it is " analytical." It for the most part shuns discus- 
sion, and, whenever possible, evades the ground for it. Yet it embraces 
a positive, clearly defined, and comprehensive system of ethics. The 
author's aim is to elicit the facts of consciousness, and so to expand 
and interpret them as to make them cover the entire field of duty. 
Under this treatment intuition supersedes argument, and propositions, 
which could be reached only by weary and doubtful ratiocination, ap- 
pear self-evident. Under every head, the coincidence of Christian 
morality with the deductions from consciousness is clearly indicated, 
yet never in such a way as to throw the burden of proof upon reve- 
lation, but, on the other hand, so as to derive from natural ethics a cu- 
mulative argument for the Divine origin of Christianity. As an edu- 
cational text-book, this work will command a ready preference before 
others, where the object is to impress sound and systematized views 
of moral obligation, its basis and its scope, without reference to the 
history or polemics of the science. As to the general reader, we know 
of no other ethical treatise that can meet the wants of so large a public. 
The very simplicity of method and precision of style, which will com- 
mend it to the perusal of persons of limited culture, can only insure for 
it the higher appreciation from those who know how much easier it is 
to be obscure than to be perspicuous on subjects of abstract science. 



14. — The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a" Kempis. Rendered 
into English from the original Latin, by John Payne. "With an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Edited by 
Howard Malcom, D. D. A new, improved Edition, with a Life 
of the Author, by C. Uixman, D. D. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 
1854. 24mo. pp. 283. 

There seems here a needless array of " middle-men " between the 
mediaeval saint and his American readers. What Dr. Malcom has 
done for the work does not distinctly appear ; but whatever it is, his 
name is our warrant that it is well done. Dr. Chalmers's Essay is an 
apology for the intense and seemingly exclusive importance attached 
by Thomas a. Kempis to personal goodness, an importance which 
there is little danger of exaggerating in our day. The Scotch divine 
probably errs in ascribing to his author a latent assent to the dogma of 
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"justification by faith " in the form in which it has been held by mod- 
ern Protestants. Ullman's memoir embraces all that is known of the 
good monk, with a critical analysis of his writings ; and this renders 
the present edition of " The Imitation " preferable to any other. Of 
the work itself it is superfluous to speak. On the table, in the closet of 
every Christian, if there are but two books, this should be the second. 



15. — Western Africa : its History, Condition, and Prospects. By 
Rev. J. Leighton "Wilson, eighteen Years a Missionary in Af- 
rica, and now one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. With numerous Engravings. New York : Har- 
per and Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 527. 

This book is another of the very numerous contributions made by 
the missionary enterprise to the world's science and knowledge. It 
leaves nothing to be desired as regards the topography, history, social 
state, and capabilities of the vast region which it covers. It is hopeful 
in its view of what Christian philanthropy may do for Africa. It 
seems to us one of the most strongly marked books of the year. It has 
no attractiveness of style ; but it possesses the merit of painstaking 
accuracy, and is a precious memorial of the author's skill and energy 
as an explorer, no less than of his zeal and heroism as a captain in the 
" sacramental host." 



16. — The Recent Progress of Astronomy ; especially in the United 
States. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New York. 
Third Edition, mostly rewritten and much enlarged. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 396. 

It would require a full-length article to say what we should wish to 
say concerning this treatise. "With improved instruments and rapidly 
multiplied observatories, the last twenty years, without essentially mod- 
ifying previous theories, have greatly enriched the domain of descriptive 
astronomy, and accumulated ample materials for larger generalizations. 
Professor Loomis's work comprises not only the discoveries of these 
latter years, but descriptions (with plates) of improved instruments and 
new observatories. The author, though for the most part he confines 
himself to narrative and description, enters occasionally upon the dis- 
cussion of questions still open ; as, for instance, with reference to the 
asteroids, which, he maintains by an elaborate and cumulative argu- 
ment, are not fragments of a larger planet. It is gratifying to find how 



